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IMMIGRATION 





THE poor, the oppressed, and, worse than all, the ¢gnorant of 
the old world, have found a rapid and almost a free passage to 
the new. So great is the pressure upon the masses in the old 
countries, especially i in Ireland, and so rapid and cheap is the 
ocean path to a better land, that every possible inducement is 
held out to the degraded and ignorant abroad to leave the land 
of their nativity and seck a new home upon our shores. The 5 
constantly increasing influx of foreigners during the last ten ; 
years has been, and continues to be, a cause of serious alarm to 
the most intelligent of our own people. What will be the 
ultimate effect of this vast and unexampled immigration, is a 
problem which has engaged the most anxious thought of our best 
and wisest men. Will it, like the muddy Missouri, as it pours its 
waters into the clear Mississippi and contaminates the whole * 
united mass, spread ignorance and vice, crime and disease, 
through our native population ? ? or can we, by any process, not 
only preserve ourselves from the threatened demoralization, but 
improve and purify and make valuable this new element which 3 
is thus forced upon us, and which we cannot shut out if we would ? 
The waters of the Mississippi and Missouri when they first 
meet do not mingle, but run along side by side for miles—the 
one, sparkling and. bright, in all its native purity, the other 
muddy and impure as it left its own valley. But the scene soon i. 
changes ; the bright and the pure disappear, and the whole united 
mass rolls on, a great and a mighty river, bearing navies on . 
its broad bosom to and from the ocean, but without the beauty - 
and transparency of the parent stream. Its volume and power - 
are wonderfully increased, but its purity has disappeared forever. ' 
If such is to be our fate—if the immense aggregation made 
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to our population by immigration, is only to increase our strength 
while it essentially impairs our character ;—if the gradual mix- 
ture of the foreigner with the native is to tinge the latter with 
the ignorance, vice and crime which pervade other lands, then 
it had been better for us and for our children to the latest 
generations, that when our fathers declared these United States 
free and independent, they had, at the same time, established a 
rigid non-intercourse with the rest of the world. 

But if, on the other hand, we can by any means purify this 
foreign people, enlighten their ignorance, and bring them up to 
our own level, we shall perform a work of true and perfect 
charity, blessing the giver and the receiver in equal measure. 

AND THIS IS OUR MISSION,—a mission in which every Christian, 
every patriot, every philanthropist is bound to work ; a mission 
of far greater importance to the universal welfare and improve- 
ment of the whole human race than all others save one. The 
task is difficult; let us be thankful that itis not an impossible 
one. 

Our chief difficulty is with the Irish. The Germans, who are the 
next in numbers, will give us notrouble. They are more obstinate, 
more strongly wedded to their own notions and customs than the 
Irish ; but they have, inherently, the redeeming qualities of 
industry, frugality and pride, which will save them from vice and 
pauperism, and they may be safely left to take care of them- 
selves. But the poor Irish, the down-trodden, priest-ridden of 
centuries, come to us in another shape. So cheaply have they 
been held at home—so closely have they been pressed down in 
the social scale—that for the most part the simple virtues of 
industry, temperance, and frugality are unknown to them ; and 
that wholesome pride which will induce a German, or a native 
American, to work hard from sun to sun for the smallest wages 
rather than seek or accept charitable aid, has been literally 
crushed out of them. We speak now of the masses. There 
are many and brilliant exceptions among our Irish immigrants— 
thousands of industrious, frugal, temperate men, who, in com- 
mon with us, see and deplore the defects we have spoken of in 
the general character of their countrymen, and who are ready 
to lend a willing hand for their eradication. 

To understand an evil perfectly, is a great point gained 
towards aremedy. In this case the principal remedial measure 
stands out so clearly that there is no mistaking it. With the 
old not much can be done; but with their children, the great 

emedy is EDUCATION. ‘The rising generation must be taught as 
our own children are taught. We say must be, because in many 
cases this can only be accomplished by coercion. In too many 
instances the parents are unfit guardians of their own children. 
If left to their direction the young will be brought up in idle, 
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dissoiute, vagrant habits, which will make them worse members 
of society than their parents are ; instead of filling our publie 
schools, they will find their way into our prisons, houses of cor- 
rection and almshouses. Nothing can operate effectually here 
but stringent legislation, thoroughly carried out by an efficient 
police ;—the children must be gathered up and forced into 
school, and those who resist or impede this plan, whether 
parents or — must be held accountable and punished. 

A second remedial measure may be found in a strict execu- 
tion of the laws against intemperance ; and if these laws are not 
sufficiently stringent they must be made more so, even if we go 
to the length which Maine has gone. In our large towns, 
where the most of our Irish population resort, a sufficient body 
of police should be employed to eradicate every grog hole and 
bring before the magistrates every drunkard. Make it im- 
possible for these people to obtain rum—compel them to be 
temperate, and the battle is more than half won; for with tem- 
perance come industry and frugality. 

A third remedial measure is to put an entire stop to street 
begging ; and in order to do this effectually we must every one 
of us steel our hearts against all sorts of importunities. Give 
work if we have it to give, but give nothing else. There is no 
danger that any one will starve—the really needy will find 
their way to the proper officers who will give the proper relief, 
and every cent given to others than these, is a reward to idle- 
ness. Let every beggar be sent to the almshouse, and when 
there, if able to work, let him be made to work. If this course 
were adopted and thoroughly carried out, not only should we 
rid ourselves of street beggars, but we should decrease the 
number of paupers. ‘Thousands would get their own living by 
labor, who now prefer begging, and even being immured in an 
almshouse, rather than to work for their bread. 

Did our limits permit, we should be glad to go farther and 
deeper into this subject, for it is one of pressing weight which 
we must overcome, or it will conquer us and contaminate our 
children. 





EMIGRATION. 


Wr have already discussed, very briefly and imperfectly, the 
great movement of immigration, and pointed out some of our 
duties as connected therewith. 

Our country has become the refuge of the poor and the op- 
pressed of the white race from all lands ; and we are content that 
it should be so if we can devise means to prevent this influx of 
foreigners from exercising a deteriorating effect upon ourselves 
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and our children. But while the white race from Europe are 
seeking homes amongst us and filling all the avenues of labor, 
and we are anxiously considering how we shall dispose of them, 
another question of no less vital importance is urging itself upon 
our attention with daily increasing force :—What is to be done 
with the millions of the black race who are already here ? 

The time is approaching when slave labor will cease to yield 
@ profit, and as that result begins to make itself felt the bands of 
slavery will gradually relax. There will be a disposition,—com- 
mencing in the border States,—to let the bondman go free if 
he can be provided for. Broad as our country is, every think- 
ing mind must come to the conclusion that it is not broad 
enough to contain in peace and harmony two antagonistic races, 
whose marked peculiarities prevent the possibility of amalgama- 
tion, and who must ever remain distinct and antagonistic. No 
territory on this continent can be assigned to the sole use of the 
black race on which they will be allowed to rest in peace. A 
strong disposition—which will continue to increase in strength— 
is already manifested in the free States, to prevent the further 
immigration of free blacks within their borders. And it is 
better that this determination should exist, and that it should 
be manifested with a resolute and determined spirit, thereby 
throwing upon the States who cherish the institution of slavery 
the whole burden of that institution, and obliging them to seek 
a remedy for its evils: a course they will be in no haste to 
adopt while the free States absorb all their surplus black popu- 
lation. 

The only resource for this portion of our population is emigra- 
tion, and it lies with us to say in what manner it shall be brought 
about. ‘They may be educated, or starved into the conviction 
of this truth. They may be taught that their destiny calls 
them to other lands, and thus be sent forth willingly—the found- 
ers of a splendid Republic—civilized, Christianized, before they 
depart, and carrying with them, and spreading over other lands, 
which have been covered for centuries with thickest clouds of 
ignorance and superstition, the bright and cheering lights of 
civil virtues and Christian philanthropy: or they may be neg. 
lected, degraded, and finally compelled by want, to seek, as the 
Irish now seek, relief in foreign lands, carrying with them 
nothing but ignorance and vice. 

Shadowed out in the dim obscurity of the future, we may see 
the black race in possession of the most fertile countries of the 
world. Driven from this continent some will find homes in 
the land of their fathers, but others will possess themselves of 
Jamaica, Cuba, Porto Rico, and other islands, and remain 
there, acknowledged masters and lords of the soil. These 
lands are theirs by nature. Beautiful and fertile as they are, 
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their climate is fatal to the white, but salubrious to the black 
race, and the day will come whew! the white race will cease te 
contend against nature, and leave the black in peaceful posses- 
sion of that which he alone is fitted to occupy and enjoy. 

It is one of the missions of our day to prepare for this forth- 
coming change—to bring about this exodus in that manner 
which shall be most beneficial to the blacks, and most honorable 
to ourselves. It is to be done by education—by preparing the 
children of this race to assume a high position im their new 
homes —by instilling into the minds of them all, old and young, 
the necessity and the great advantages of this change; and if 
we thoroughly discharge this duty, not only shall we in time be 
freed from all the evils of slavery, but even slavery itself will 
be converted into a blessing which will civilize and Christianize 
a quarter of the world extending knowledge and happiness te 
countless millions yet to be born. 

The little which has been done in Africa is a sure index to 
how much may be done. ‘I'he glimmering star which shines 
feebly upon one small spot of its vast shore, may be kindled 
into a bright sun which shall extend its vivifying and life-giving 
rays over every portion ofta benighted continent. It is ours— 
and not a burden, but a privilege we should deem it—to help 
on this great rev olution, to give our hearts and our hands with 
cheerful vigor to a work which promises greater blessings te 


the world than any other ever undertaken by man. 


[From the Cambridge Chronicle.} 
EXHIBITION OF THE CAMBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tue third annual Exhibition of the Cambridge High School 
took place at the City Hall, Saturday, August 2. The hall was 
filled to overflowing. ‘The exercises consisted of speaking by the 
boys, reading by the young ladies, and singing. We have rarely 
witnessed any exhibition, not even excepting college commence- 
ment, where the speakers did themselves more credit. Perhaps, 
all things being considered, we may say we have never seen bet- 
ter performances. Usually, the style of one speaker at such ex- 
hibitions is the same as that of another, a wearisome monotony 
of manner and gesture. Here the majority of the speakers dif 
fered one from another, and the different styles were natural 
and agreeable. Where all did well, and many remarkably well, 
it would be difficult to select the most deservi ing. Yet we feey 
that we cannot pass over one, a child of some ten or elevensum- 
mers. His part was the spirited poem of Halleck, Marco Boz 
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zaris, and never have we heard anything more eloquently, more 
appropriately, more admirably delivered. Gestures the most 
animated and the most graceful,—in themselves, eloquence,— 
@ voice modulated to every emotion breathed in that fine poem, 
an eye that kindled with lofty fire, or melted in subdued feeling, 
all combined to hold us spell-bound, while, we are not ashamed 
to say it, tears fell fast from our eyes, nor from ours alone, for 
emany were alike thus deeply moved. 

The young ladies presented a beautiful appearance, modest 
and pretty in their robes of white. Their timidity and the em- 
barrassment of reading before so large an audience were too 
great to permit them to do themselves much credit. One or 
two read very well, however, one remarkably well. The singing 
was delightful, and reflects the greatest credit on their instruc- 
tor in music and on the pupils. 

A very large number of the young ladies graduated, having 
gone through the English course of three years. Only two 
young gentlemen, we believe, had accomplished this term. ‘To 
these diplomas were distributed. A very brief address was made 
by the Principal, Mr. Smith, to these graduates. His emotion 
at parting with so many pupils, endeared to him by their good 
conduct and good scholarship for so long a time, was such as to 
prevent his saying but a few words. 

Six young gentlemen who had completed the Classical course 
of three years, received diplomas. They had already entered 
on their Collegiate course at Harvard. 

After the diplomas were distributed, Dr. Wellington announc- 
ed that remarks would be made by several gentlemen present, 
and introduced Dr. Sears, the Secretary of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, who rose and made an address of some twenty or 
thirty minutes in length. 

His attention, he said, was usually given to obscure and neg- 
lected places. He devoted himself to those towns and districts 
where education was neglected and little cared for. He had 
occasion usually to lament the deficiencies in schools, but here 
he found a most delightful contrast. He wished he could trans- 
port the scene he had just witnessed, to the Cape, to Berkshire 
County, to places where it is impossible to convince the people 
that such scenes exist. In parts of Berkshire County the public 
schools are in such a condition that the better classes cannot at- 
tendthem. Tell the people that such exhibitions as the present 
are facts, and they say, “so much the worse for the facts.” 

Public schools properly conducted have an advantage, he 
said, over private schools. The teacher is nothampered by the 
necessity of pursuing such a course as will pay best,—bring in the 
most money. The system of gradation must of necessity be 
better in public schools than in private. Indeed, in the latter, 
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a thorough education is said tc be impossible, because parents, 
the majority of them, desire the most rapid and the cheapest 
mode of teaching, no matter how superficial. Dr. Sears spoke 
of the Cambridge schools in a very complimentary manner. He 
said that people came from far to examine the construction ot 
our schoolhouses, and he wished they would come and examine the 
schools and the school system, and carry away models of these. 

The object of public schools, he said, was to educate the mass 
of the people ; to fill the great heart of the nation with pure 
blood ; to bind the hearts of our people together in childhood 
and youth, in such a manner that when they are older no fac- 
tions may be able to divide them. Here was common ground 
for all—no religious, no political differences to come in with their 
divisions. Who did not know the power of school associations 
in after life? He showed the fallacy of the popular sentiment, 
that the common school and the college are in antagonistic posi- 
tions. ‘The basement,” said he, “ is so much arrayed against 
the upper story, as the common school against the college,” 
and he cited Cambridge as a triumphant proof of his assertions. 

He was followed by Hon. Mr. Upham, of Salem, whom he 
announced as his ally. 

Mr. Upham said he accompanied the Secretary to those coun- 
ties and towns that need waking up to education. He was his 
allay in this occupation. But surely there was no need of such 
service here, in this, the model High School of the State, that 
stood, he would not say in the shadow, but in the light of the 
university. 

He alluded to the fact of the number of the boys and girls 
being so nearly equal in this school, there being a difference of 
but one in their numbers. He said it was the settled purpose 
of the government of Massachusetts to educate both sexes, to 
open all the higher avenues of knowledge to females, to secure 
to them through the High schools and Normal schools, a liberal 
education. Such was the wise, far-sighted, noble policy of the 
State. He spoke in glowing terms of the effect of this policy 
on woman, and on society. Fully carried out, it would give to 
Massachusetts a pre-eminence in national glory, in civilization, 
and refinement, never hitherto attained or known. We need 
not, he said, fear any injurious effects from the education of wo- 
man, nor dread any assumption of man’s prerogatives. ‘The more 
truly women are educated, the wiser they will be to retain the 
staff they already hold in their hands. The men may retain the 
offices, the women will rule afterall. For woman, the field of 
glory is the family, the seat of power is the home. By and 
through education, it is for woman to make home more power- 
ful and happy, than any field of glory in the exclusive occupa- 
tion of man. 
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Mr. Everett, having been requested by the Committee to 
make a few remarks, spoke substantially as follows :— 

I rise, Mr. Chairman, at your request, to express the great 
satisfaction with which I have witnessed the exercises of the 
day. I came here as a parent, citizen, and friend of the school, 
with no expectation or intention of taking any part in the pro- 
ceedings, beyond that of a gratified spectator; butit would be 
churlish to refuse to comply with your request, tha I would ad- 
dress a few words to the company. I can say with great sin- 
cerity, that I have attended the exercises of this morning—the 
specimens exhibited to us of reading and elocution——-with much 
pleasure, as I did the more strenuous exercises of last Monday’s 
examination at the schoolhouse. Taken together, sir, they 
show the Cambridge High School to be in a sound and improv- 
ing condition; for if I mistake not, I see the marks of progress 
in the school, as compared with its condition last year. This is 
the more satisfactory, because I believe you consider, sir, (ad- 
dressing Mr. Smith,) that you have labored under some disad- 
vantage in the course of the past year, in consequence of the 
frequent changes in the body of teachers. Still, however, the 
superintendence has remained unchanged—the general system 
of government and instruction has gone on—and I believe those 
gentlemen who witnessed the examination and exhibition last 
year, will agree with me that there is not only no falling off, but 
decided progress the present year. ‘This is as it should be ; in 
fact, any other state of things would be unsatisfactory. Every 
thing else around us is in progress. The standard of excellence 
in education, as in all other things, is constantly advancing ; 
and the school that does not go forward—that even stands still 
—will soon find itself in the background. 

There are few things, Mr. Chairman, in which the rapid pro- 
gress of the country is so apparent as in its institutions for edu- 
cation. ‘The learned Secretary ofthe Board of Education (Rev. 
Dr. Sears) has just alluded to the defects of the schools in some 
remote parts of the Commonwealth, unfavorably situated in this 
respect. I dare say his representations are correct; but the 
younger part of this audience would not believe me—no one 
scarcely whose own recollection did not confirm it would believe 
me—if I were to describe the state of what were called good 
schools when I was myself a school-boy, more years ago, Mr. 
Chairman, than I believe I shall tell you. I allude to the con- 
dition of the best public schools of that day. ‘The instruction 
in what are commonly called the English branches was confined 
to reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography—all 
taught according to very defective methods, and with the help 
of poor manuals. ‘The books for reading and speaking were 
either foreign—some of them consisting of matter selected with- 
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out judgment and taste, and ill-adapted to this country—or, if 
of domestic manufacture, not much better adapted, on that ac- 
count, to form the taste of the young American speaker or 
reader. In fact, our native literature, at that time, hardly af 
forded materials for a useful and interesting selection. In gram- 
mar, we had a very imperfect abridgment of a work of but 
moderate merit in its original form. For arithmetic we depend- 
ed on the work of Pike. I desire to speak respectfully of it, as 
I learned from it what little I learned at all of the noble science 
of numbers; and, in fact, in the elementary rules, there cannot 
be room for much diversity of method. But, good or bad, there 
were few schools that carried the pupil far beyond the Rule of 
Three. Single and double fellowship was rather a rare attain- 
ment, and alligation, medial and alternate, a thing to talk of. 
As for logarithms, geometry and its various applications, and 
algebra, they belonged to a terra incognita, of which no school- 
boy ever heard who had not an older brother at college. As 
to the blackboard, I never heard of such a thing at school. 
Geography was taught, at that day, from very imperfect com- 
pends ; it was confined to a rehearsal of a few meagre facts in 
physical geography, and a few barren statistical details, which 
ceased to be true while you were repeating them. The attention 
of the scholars was never called to the philosophy of this beautiful 
branch of knowledge ; he was taught nothing of the relation in 
which man stands to the wonderful globe on which he is placed. 
No glimpse was given him of the action and reaction upon each 
other, in this department of knowledge, of nature and man. 
A globe, I believe, I never saw at a public school near enough 
to touch it. Iam not sure that I was ever in the same room 
with one, at that period of my life, though I will not speak with 
entire confidence on that point. A large and accurate map was 
never exhibited in school fifty years ago. I do not speak of 
maps like those beautiful ones now constructing under the su- 
perintendence of Professor Guyot, with their admirable ethno- 
graphical indications, isothermal lines, vegetable boundaries, 
oceanic currents, and careful delineations of those breaks in the 
mountain chains, which have determined the path of civiliza- 
tion. I do not speak of these refinements with which the eyes 
of the young student of geography are daily feasted at the pres- 
ent day, but of large, distinct, well-executed maps of any kind ; 
I never saw one at school. The name of Natural or Moral 
Philosophy was never heard in our English schools at thatday ; 
it was much if some small smattering of those branches was 
taught in the upper classes at our best academies. The same 
may be said of all the branches of natural science, such as 
chemistry, zoology and botany, which have been so well un- 
folded to youat the High School during the last two years— 
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partly in the stated routine of instruction, and partly in the 
admirable lectures kindly given to you by Professor Agassiz. 
There was no philosophical or scientific apparatus furnished at 
the schools in my day, with the exception, as I remember, in a 
single instance, of a rickety gimcrack that was called a planeta- 
rium, and showed how the heavenly bodies do not move. As 
for a school library, with which, my young friends, you are so 
well provided, there was not in any school I ever attended so 
much as half a dozen books bearing that name. There was in- 
deed at the academy at Exeter, which it was my good fortune 
to attend for a few months before I entered college, a library, 
containing, I believe, some valuable, though probably rather an- 
tiquated volumes. It was my privilege, while I was a pupil, 
never to see the inside of that apartment—privilege, I say, sir, 
for it was the place where the severer discipline of the institu- 
tion, in rare cases of need, was administered. 


Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et sceva sonare 
Verbera. 


We little fellows, sir, got to have the most disagreeable as- 
sociations with the very name of library. I ought to add, in 
justice to our honored preceptor, good Dr. Abbott, that the use 
of the library for any such purpose was a very rare occurrence. 
He possessed the happy skill, Mr. Smith, which I am gratified 
to say has not died with him, of governing a school by persuasion 
and influence, and not by force and terror. 

As to the learned languages and classical literature generally, 
they were very poorly taught in those days. I do not like to 
speak disparagingly of men and things gone by. The defects 
were at least vitia wvi non hominum, but defects they were of 
the grossest kind. The study of the Latin and Greek was con- 
fined to cursory reading of the easier authors ; a little construing 
and parsing, as we called it. The idiom and genius of the lan- 
guages were not unfolded to us ; nor the manner of the different 
writers ; nor the various illustrative learning necessary to render 
the text which was read, intelligible. We got the lesson to re- 
cite, and that was all. Of Prosody, we were taught little; of 
Versification, nothing. I was never set to make a hexameter 
or pentameter verse at any school, or, I may add, college, in 
my life; nor did I ever do it, till I was old enough to have 
children at school, who asked my assistance. 

As for text-books and editions, they were all foreign, and, I 
may add, compared with those of the present day, both native 
and foreign, all poor. Master Cheever’s Accidence, Corderius, 
and Eutropius, with an English translation in parallel columns, 
were the books with which the study of Latin was commenced 
half a century ago. 
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Such were the schools ; and the schoolhouses were in keep- 
ing with them,—for the most part cheerless and uninviting in 
the extreme ; cold in the winter, hot in summer, without ven- 
tilation, destitute of every thing required for accommodation, 
comfort or health. So late as whenI went to the Latin school in 
Boston, the boys had to take their turn—youngsters, some of them 
eleven and twelve years of age—of getting up before sunrise in 
the winter and going to the schoolhouse (some of them a long 
distance, and at times through streets blocked up with snow ) 
to “sweep out school,” as it was called, and exercise their in- 
genuity in making wet wood burn, and a foul chimney draw 
smoke. 

But these days of physical hardship and discomfort, of defec- 
tive teaching and defective learning, are past. You can hardly 
believe that t they ever existed. In the immense strides taken 
by the country, in all the paths of progress, since the beginning 
of this century, nothing is more distinctly marked than the im- 
provement of the schools. It must be so, in a healthy state of 
society, for the education of the young—the formation of the 
minds and characters of the next generation—is the flowering 
out of the community. It is to the social and intellectual world, 
what the vernal outburst of nature is to the natural world ; with 
the mighty difference that inanimate nature, of necessity, re- 
peats herself from year to year with an august uniformity, while 
man is endowed with a capacity still more sublime of perhaps 
indefinite improvement. 

We shall feel more forcibly the importance of this improve- 
ment in the schools, when we consider how many things must 
conspire and work together to produce it. As earth, air, water 
and sunshine must co- operate for the growth of vegetable nature, 
all the best and most powerful influences and most favorable cir- 
cumstances must be combined into a harmonious system, to 
make education, on any thing of a large scale, what it ought to 
be. And this happy combination of means and influences has 
in point of fact in this country—especially in this part of it— 
been called into action. 

Not to speak of the legislation by which the duty of educat- 
ing the young is enforced | by public authority, there must, in 
the first place, be liberal pecuniary appropriations made by the 
community. We New Englanders are constantly charged, 
and in very exaggerated terms, with excessive love of money. 
It happens that a good system of public education is one of the 
most expensive of Tuxuries ; ; and where is the country which has 
so freely indulged in it? You may recollect, sir, that I stated 
on this platform last year, that the annual appropriations of the 
City of Cambridge for the support of her schools—a city of fif- 
teen or sixteen thousand inhabitants, among whom are none of 
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great wealth—exceed the entire annual income of all the funds 
bestowed upon our ancient and venerable university, and ap- 
plicable to the business of instruction, since its foundation. I 
speak of the college proper, and not ofthe professional schools 
connected with it. The annual expenditure of Boston for schools 
and schooling is more than half of the entire expenditure of the 
Commonwealth, for the support of all the public establishments 
and the salaries of all the public officers. These munificent ap- 
propriations, as you all know, are not provided for out of the in- 
come of ancient endowments; they are met by taxation from 
year to year. The nioney-loving people of Massachusetts, as 
they are called by foreign and domestic fault-finders, happen to 
be the people who lay upon themselves, in their little municipal 
democracies, the heaviest tax paid by any people in the world 
for purposes of education. 

These liberal pecuniary appropriations, however, are but the 
first step; they give you schoolhouses, school-libraries, appara- 
tus and fuel, and the salaries of teachers; but the teachers 
themselves are not to be had merely by paying for them. A 
class of skilful, accomplished and conscientious teachers can 
only be gradually formed. They must be men and women, a 
considerable part of them, who have chosen the work of educa- 
tion as the business of their lives—who give to it their time, 
their abilities, and their hearts. Such a class of teachers is not 
to be had by asking for it. It must form itself in the bosom of 
an intelligent and virtuous community, that knows how to prize 
them—that holds them in high esteem, as some of its most 
honored public servants. There are portions of our country, 
in which, if you were to stud them thick with our beautiful 
schoolhouses, with all their appliances, apparatus and libraries, 
you could not work the system for want of teachers, nor get 
the teachers merely by advertising for them. Sir—lI say it for 
no purpose of compliment in this place—the school teachers in 
this community constitute a class inferior in respectability to no 
other, rendering the most important services, by no means over- 
compensated ; rather the reverse. 1 consider their character 
and reputation as a part of the moral treasure of the public, 
which we cannot prize too highly. 

Closely connected with the teacher, and of the utmost impor- 
tance in a good school system, is the School Committee—a most 
efficient part of the educational machinery. Much of the pros- 
perity of our schools depends upon these Committees. They 
stand between all the interests—parents, pupils, and the public 
—connect them all—mediate between themall. An intelligent 
Committee is the teacher’s great ally. ‘They witness his labors, 
and mark the proficiency of the pupils. They counsel him in 
cases of doubt ; share or assume the responsibility in cases of 
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difficulty. A community may think itself highly favored when 
gentlemen of respectability in the several professions, and in the 
active callings of life, can be found, as in the city of Cambridge 
at the present time, to undertake this laborious and responsible 
office. Nor will an efficient school system readily be sustained 
where this cannot be done. _I own, sir, I witness with admira- 
tion the spectacle of gentlemen, whom I know to be burdened 
with heavy and incessant duties of their own, and are yet will- 
ing, day after day, and week after week, in summer and in win- 
ter, to devote themselves to a laborious, thorough and conscien- 
tious examination of the schools ; besides looking in upon them 
frequently, and being always accessible for counsel and direc- 
tion, in the intervals of the periodical visitations. 

But, sir, all this is not enough. In order that the school 
should prosper, no small part of the work must be done at home. 
Let the father and the mother who think that their child has 
made but little progress at school, bear this in mind. I am al- 
most tempted to say, without intending a paradox, that half of 
the government, if not of the instruction of the school, must be 
done at home. This I will say, that if nothing is done at home 
to support the teacher, his labor is doubled. ‘The parent must 
take an interest in his boys’ or his girls’ pursuits, and let them 
see that interest. It is shocking to reflect how often the child 
is sent to school ** to get him out of the way.” There will be 
no good school in the community where that is the prevalent 
motive. No, he must be sent there for his good and yours. 
Your heart must go with him. He is not an alien anda plague, 
to.be got rid of for so many hours. Ile is a part of yourself; 
what he learns, you learn; it is your own continued existence, 
in which you love yourself with a heavenly disinterestedness. 
And yet you are not to let your parental fondness blind you. 
Do not listen to every tale of childish grievance against the 
master. ‘The presumption is, that nine times out of ten the 
grievance is imaginary ; in truth, the presumption is always so, 
generally the fact is so. Then, too, the parents’ co-operation 
is of the utmost importance in other ways. For many of the 
short-comings of scholars, the parents are the party to blame. 
It is their fault, if he stays at home for a breath of cold air or a 
drop of rain. It is the fault of father or mother, if the poor 
child cannot get his breakfast in season, or if his clothes are not 
in wearing condition. Let the child see betimes that in the opin- 
ion of his parents, going to school is one of the most important 
things to be attended to in the course of the day, and he will 
so regard it himself. 

And this is a result not less important than all the rest. In 
order to a good school, there must be a good spirit among the 
scholars. Where all the other requisites alluded to exist, this is 
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not very likely to be wanting ; but it may be, it sometimes, under 
particular circumstances, is wanting. But if there is a fine 
spirit of generous docility on the part of the children, the school 
will almost of necessity be a good one. It will, if I may so, 
keep itself. A good school always does, to a considerable 
degree, keep itself. When I hear of a good school, I involun- 
tarily think there must be good materials to make it of. Our 
worthy friend, Mr. Upham, has just told us, that the High 
School at Cambridge is regarded as a model High School. 
Would any one who heard of it by this description doubt that 
Mr. Smith had good elements to deal with? I certainly do not 
mean to unsay any part of what I have been saying, as to the 
variety of influences and agencies which must co-operate to 
form a good school or a good system of schools; nor am [I in- 
sensible how much may be done by a kind and intelligent teacher, 
aided by an efficient Committee, to improve and elevate a 
school of the most unpromising description; but where both 
conditions unite—where accomplished and faithful teachers, 
effectually countenanced by the public, are called to the instruc- 
tion of well-principled and well-mannered children, ardent and 
emulous to improve themselves—it is a sight for an angel to be- 
hold with complacence. 

And now, sir, I have dwelt so long,—so much beyond my 
purpose when I began,—on these general reflections, I can but 
add a thought or two addressed particularly to our young friends. 
I have described to you the great defects of the schools as they 
existed in my school-boy days. Let the comparison between 
them and the schools of the present day awaken you to new 
diligence. Remember that you are favored with the means of 
acquiring in the morning of your days, and under circumstances 
the most favorable to acquisition, that which we, if we have ac- 
quired it at all, have been obliged to pick up by the dusty road- 
side of life, and at an age when men begin to be perplexed with 
care and burdened with duty. You will prove yourselves de- 
generate children, if you do not far excel your fathers. 

Finally, my young friends, let your exercises this week sug- 
gest an important lesson to you. Ifin the course of your ex- 
aminations the other day, it happened to any of you to fail in 
any part of what you were directed or expected to perform, I 
I dare say it occurred to you, that a few moments more, at the 
proper time in the course of the year—a little longer study— 
another turn of the leaves of the dictionary—a steadier exer- 
tion of the memory, would have prevented the failure. Reflect, 
then, that the entire season of youth,—all your schooling and all 
its studies and attainments,—are but the preparation for the ar- 
duous examinations,—the conspicuous exhibitions,—the stren- 
uous contests of life. As you pass your time and improve your 
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opportunities at school, so will your success be, not certainly 
and irrevocably, but with great probability, and, in a majority of 
cases, in after life. “Ifthe spring,” says Dr. Blair, “ put 
forth no blossoms, summer will display little beauty, and au- 
tumn afford no fruit; so if youth be wasted without improve- 
ment, manhood will be contemptible, and old age miserable.” 
If these golden hours of youth are thrown away, you throw 
away the best hope of usefulness and prosperity in this world, 
and may I not add, you throw away that which affords the 
best human promise of happiness hereafter. 

Mr. Everett was interrupted during his remarks by frequent 
bursts of applause. 

Mr. Smith addressed a few words to parents, and remarking 
that the son of Mr. Everett had attended the High School a 
year and a half, and had never been absent an hour, unless pre- 
vious information had been given by the father, or explanation 
made by the son immediately on his return to school, he thence 
took occasion to urge upon parents the duty of seeing that chil- 
dren attended punctually. Half the expense of the school was 
thrown away, on account of so much absence of scholars. If 
parents were only faithful, how great would be the result for 

ood. 
; The exercises were then closed by the singing of an original 
hymn, by a member of the senior class, in which the whole 
school joined. 





BRIDGEWATER NORMAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Convention of this Association was held in 
Bridgewater, on Wednesday, August 20, 1851. 

At an early hour the Normal Hall resounded with the glad 
voices of a large number of the members of the Association, 
who had come from their various fields of labor to mingle once 
more with their friends and classmates of former days. 

At half past nine the Association was called to order by the 
President, Dana P. Colburn. The journal of the Convention 
of 1850 was read by the Secretary, after which, officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year, and the usual business transactions 
were attended to, when the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, That each year of our experience as teachers, serves to 
deepen the conviction that Teaching should be regarded as a distinct 
profession, requiring a special course of study and preparation. 

Therefore, resolved, That to secure this end, by furnishing teachers 
more thoroughly trained for their work, the ccurse of study required 
in the State Normal Schools should be materially lengthened. 
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Resolved, That all that we ask for ourselves as Normal Teachers, is, 
that we may be judged by our works, as other teachers are judged by 
theirs ; that while the fact that we have spent a year at a professional 
school in special preparation for the teacher’s life and duties, should 
weigh in our favor, we do not wish to have it regarded as of itself suf. 
ficient evidence of qualifications ; and that we regard the feeling that 
none but Normal scholars are fit to teach, as a prejudice no less jn- 
jurious than that a which rejects a teacher merely because 
he is a graduate of a Normal school. 

Resolved, That since as is the teacher so is the school, it is the im- 
perative duty of every teacher, as it is also his best policy, to constantly 
strive to improve in his profession by systematic study. 

Resolved, That while the teacher should labor to acquire a thorough 
Knowledge of some one department of science or literature, he should 
endeavor to form a general acquaintance with all the most important 
ones ; to use his knowledge so as to exert a healthful controlling in- 
a over the taste, refinement and culture of the community about 

im. 

A recess of one hour followed, which was spent in social con- 
verse; the mutual interchange of friendly greetings, and the 
* flow of soul”? which pervaded the whole assembly, gave prac- 
tical evidence that their motto was “ Union.” 

At twelve the Association, under the direction of Mr. George 
L. Andrews, marched in procession to the Unitarian church. 
The church, though large, was well filled with members of the 
Association, and other friends of education. The exercises 
were introduced by a Voluntary from the Normal choir, after 
which, prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Aldrich of Middlebo- 
rough. A hymn written for the occasion by Miss Amy B. 
Durfee, a member of the Association, was then sung to the 
tune of Hamburg. 

Rev. Horace James, of Wrentham, was announced as the 
orator of the day. He commenced in his usual happy manner, 
with some pleasant remarks concerning the occasion which had 
called them together, and proceeded to give a most able, elo- 
quent and soul-stirring address, the subject of which was, 
General Culture. He spoke of the community as consisting of 
two great classes, the teachers and the taught ; all belong to one 
or both of these great classes. The parent isa teacher in the 
fullest sense of the term. ‘The pastor also is among the most 
influential teachers. The author, the lecturer, the editor, the 
lawyer, the physician, the mechanic, all are teachers, and all 
exert their influence to shape the course of things, and mould 
the character of the world. 


He addressed the assembly as fellow-teachers. He is the 
teacher who truly teaches, not he who keeps the school. The 
teacher must be a whole man, all his faculties enlarged and 
strengthened by judicious cultivation. He must drink deep at 
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the fountains of classical literature, he must visit the realms of 
thought, and learn of Bacon, Locke, Newton, and other prc- 


¥ found thinkers, and revel in the imaginations of Milton and 
# kindred minds. He must be a student of history and of nature ; 
: he needs to have “ all wisdom and all knowledge; in short, he 


must cultivate his whole nature. It is the only thing that can 
elevate the teacher’s calling, and place it upon a sure basis 
among the learned professions. 


The great want is unity, breadth, wholeness. The fault 
is contractedness. The teacher must meetjnd remove these 
evils; his mind must expand and leave the narrow circle of 
sciences in which the partially educated mind is confined, 
for the more extended circle in which the mind of the truly 
liberally educated man moves. Until he does spend the time | 
and study necessary for acquiring eminence in his pursuit, 
which the lawyer and physician do in theirs, he cannot reason- 
ably expect to be ranked among professional men. ‘There are 
many reasons why he should pursue this course of culture; the 
very nature of his calling demands it, his own happiness requires 
it; it will aid him to be self-possessed, which is a most valuable 
acquisition for the teacher. He can then mingle in society, 
and exert an influence which can be felt and appreciated; the 
duties of the school-room will not be the only topic upon which 
he can converse, as is too often the case now. 




















No report of ours can do justice to the address; to be ap- 
preciated, it should be heard as it came in glowing language 
from the lips of the speaker. 

After music from the choir, the benediction being pronounced, 
the Association went in procession to the Town Hall, which 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion by an efficient com- 
mittee of arrangements. Here were tables abundantly spread 
with refreshments prepared in fine style, by Isaac 8. Wilbur, 
Esq., of the Bridgewater Hotel. A blessing was invoked by 
Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton. Then for a while nothing was 
heard but the buzz and clatter of physical enjoyment. Quiet 
being restored, the President arose. After some very appro- 
priate remarks, he presented some interesting statistics, and 
concluded with this sentiment: * Mr. Tillinghast, our Teacher.” 
fll health prevented Mr. Tillinghast from responding. 









The President then gave the following sentiments : 


‘Hon. Horace Mann, the first Secretary of the Board of Eduea- 
tion. Remembering with pleasure and gratitude his labors in the 
great cause of education, the rich fruits of which we have enjoyed and 
do still enjoy, we would gladly have welcomed him to our festival. ”’ 

“Rev. Dr. Sears, the present Secretary of the Board of Education. 


His exalted character, earnest, judicious and well-directed efforts, win 
1) 4 
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for him our entire confidence and esteem. Our best wish for the 
cause of education in our State is, that success may crown all his 
efforts.”’ ; 

Dr. Sears responded in some very pleasant remarks, and 
spoke of the present position and influence of Normal Schools 
and High Schools, and the great change they have already 
wrought in the community, and gave some interesting reminis- 
cences from his own experience. 

Mr. Richard Edwards, of the Normal School, expressed his 
happiness in meeting so many of his fellow laborers, and spoke 
of the enthusiasm which ought at all times to actuate the teacher. 

Rev. Mr. Babcock of Dedham, made some very pleasing al- 
lusions to the remarks of Dr. Sears, and spoke of the great 
want of attention, among teachers, to the urbanities of life. It 
is seriously felt in their influence upon children. 

Hon. Charles Upham was present in the morning, but was 
unexpectedly called away. The President read a letter from 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, in reply to an invitation to be present, 
and in conclusion, gave as a sentiment : 


‘The Statesmen of our country, ‘When they shall all learn that a 
wise State has no interest nearer at heart than the education of youth, 
and act accordingly, they may cease to fear for the permanency of our 
free institutions. ”’ 

Remarks full of interest were made by Rev. Mr. Otheman, a 
member of the Board of Education, Mr. John A. Goodwin, and 
the orator of the day. A song written for the oceasion by Mr. 
Edwards, was sung by the choir. 

Rey. Mr. Brigham of Taunton, then made an animated and 
rather humorous speech. He thought one duty of the Professor 
in the department of Didactics, recently established in Brown 
University, should be, to teach the students how to make 
“‘after dinner speeches. ” 

Remarks were made by Mr. George A. Walton of Lawrence, 
and Mr. Morton of Plymouth. ‘The Secretary gave as a senti- 
ment— The Teachers here assembled. May purity of in 
tention and uprightness of heart direct all their efforts in the 
noble cause in which they are laboring. ” 

Mr. G. L. Andrews expressed his pleasure in being present, 
and gave as a sentiment—‘ Our beloved Institution: may her 
graduates, wherever found, continue to act up to the principles 
by her so carefully instilled. ”’ 

The Association then adjourned to the Normal Hall, where 
an hour was spent in an animated discussion of the second res- 
olution adopted in the morning, when the Association adjourned 
till next year. 

There was the usual social meeting at the ‘Town Hall in the 
evening, affording another agreeable opportunity of reviving pleas- 
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ant memories, and the mutual interchange of thought and sympa- 
: thy ; thus strengthening the bands of Normal union. About two 
E hundred Normalites were present, and their happy faces bore 
| testimony to happy thoughts within. Apert G. Boypen, Sec. 








































[From the New York Herald.] 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF EDUCATION. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, August 19, 1851. 
Tne Association assembled in the First Presbyterian Church, 
in Cleveland, at half past two o’clock, Tuesday the 19th instant, 
and was called to order by the Chairman, Rt. Rev. Alonzo 
Potter, D. D., of Philadelphia. He remarked that this was the 
first meeting of the Association. ‘Two national conventions of 
the friends of education had been held in Philadelphia in the 
two previous years—at the first of which, it was resolved that 
the Association should be organized ; and at the second, the pre- 
sent constitution was adopted. The first regular meeting, un- 
der this constitution, takes places now. We have come to the 
shores of your beautiful lake to inaugurate the Association. It 
is to be national in its character, and, even more, it is to be co- 
extensive, in its aims and operations, with the North American 
continent. We witnessed in the conventions at Philadelphia, 
representatives of the cause of education from both the Canadas. 
We hope, on future occasions, also, tomeet gentlemen who come 
from every section of our own land, and from the dominions on 
this continent of her Imperial Majesty of England. 
The Chairman then invited the Rev. Dr. Duffield, of Detroit, 
to offer up a prayer. 
The Chairman requested the Secretary, D. P. Lee, of Buf- 
: falo, to read the names of members. ‘The.2 were a hundred 
F upon the roll, a part of whom responded. There was afterwards 
3 read a list of additional names, which was followed by the read- 
ing of the constitution of the Association. 
The Chairman then addressed the audience as follows :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is expected, I understand, of the 
presiding officer of this Association, that he should open this 
meeting with some remarks. ,The discharge of this duty would 
more properly devolve upon me, according to the constitution, a 
year from this day, when I shall resign my office into the hands 
of my successor. It has been intimated, however, that some re- 
marks would be looked for on this occasion, and I presume, 
therefore, so far upon your forbearance, as to address to you a 
few unpremeditated observations. They will be intended more 
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especially for the members of the Association, but I hope will not 
be entirely without interest to others who may be present. The 
association which we have now ventured to organize—I use the 
term ventured, because I appreciate the responsibility which 
any of the friends of education assume in undertaking to asso- 
ciate themselves together for purposes so vast, and under a title 
so comprehensive as are indicated in this instrument, which the 
Secretary has just read ;—the association is not only national— 
it is in truth continental. It is an American association for the 
advancement of education, and it aspires to embrace within the 
sphere of its unpretending labors, representatives from all quarters 
of North America. It would recognize no barriers between the 
citizens of this great republic, and the citizens of the neighbor- 
ing provinces ofa British monarch. It would recognize, in regard 
to our own land, no distinctions, no dividing lines between thie 
east and the west, the north and the south. It owns here, in 
its aspirations, but one country, and but one kin. Man as 
man, in all his high and illimitable capabilities, is the subject 
about whom we propose to counsel together—for the advance- 
ment and elevation of whom we propose to labor. A _ period 
seems to me to have arrived in the history of education in this 
country, and in every civilized and Christian land, in which re- 
unions, consultations, mutual deliberations, the calm, dispas- 
sionate exchange of opinion, become very important. To give 
to these re-unions their appropriate dignity, and, above all, their 
appropriate usefulness, it is desirable to combine the labors of 
those who come from every section. ‘To attain this object it is 
proposed to make the meetings of this institution migratory. It 
was cradled upon the shores of the Atlantic, in that city where 
the Declaration of Independence was first made, and where first 
saw the light that segis under which we live, the Constitution of 
the United States. All we can hope for in this institution is, a 
career in some humble measure as progressive and as rich in 
blessings to mankind, as has been the career of the two great 
instruments to which I have referred. By conversing at differ- 
ent points we hope to secure a fair infusion of the best intelligence 
and public spirit which has applied itself to this subject of 
education throughout the length and breadth of North America. 
We have met here, to-day, as if to indicate the comprehensive 
design of this institution. Where are we assembled? On the 
shores of one of those magnificent inland seas which constitute 
so much of the strength and glory of this people. We look 
towards the south, on that vast expanse, teeming with its millions 
of population, the waters of which discharge themselves into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Rolling at our feet are waters which reach the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence ; and these same waters, on their back- 
ward course, carry you to that mighty territory of the North 
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and West so rapidly peopling from every part of the earth, and 
from which, as a great hive, multitudes are to be sent forth to 
the Pacific. The time at which we are met is auspicious. During 
these hours, there are assembled at the capital of a neigh- 
boring State, which has entitled itself the Empire State, 
representatives from the science of the land—from those who 
have consecrated themselves to knowledge in the departments of 
chemistry, mechanics, and natural history. We have assem- 
bled ourselves at a place distant from them geographically, to 
confer about the great science and art of education—a science 
which seeks to investigate the laws which regulate the normal 
development of the mind—an art which applies these laws to 
the attual culture and development of that same mind. Now, 
I conceive we shall labor well and wisely in this cause, in pro- 
portion as we recognize the fact, that while much has been given 
us from the past in the speculations and the experience of those 
that have gone before us, much also remains to be discovered— 
more remains to be wisely and efficiently applied. I believe 
that a perfect system of training never will be discovered 
until a perfect philosophy of mind shall have been evolved. We 
must understand the laws of that wonderfully complex being, 
who is to be trained to the doctrine of his full and glorious de- 
velopment, ere we shall be prepared to present rules for that 
development in perfection. The labors of this Association will 
be valuable just in proportion as we come in the capacity of 
learners. If we come imagining that we have discovered the 
last secret of teaching, full of the vain-glorious thought that to 
us it has been given to utter the last words on this subject, then 
I conceive that the maxim will be likely to be verified in our 
ease, that pride goeth before a fall. If there is one subject in 
which the deliberations of men should be cautious, the character of 
their resolves and the spirit of their inquiries free from dogmatism, 
it is the subject of education. Cotemporaneous with this time 
of meeting, there is another great congress assembled, well 
entitled to the consideration of civilized man all over the globe. 
I speak of those representatives of industry—of those productive 
arts which are the arts of peace—that are now gathered in the 
commercial emporium of Europe. ‘The Temple of Janus is once 
more closed ; the clamor of arms—at least for a short time— 
has ceased ; and we are permitted to conduct our peaceful delib- 
erations in the midst of a world at peace. I trust that the 
connection between education and the arts of peace will become 
more apparent, and that the great truth which is illustrated by 
all past experience, will be recognized by every parent and every 
teacher—that education is naturally allied to peace, and that 
war is the foe to mental improvement, in the old and the young 
alike. What we want, then, my friends, in this day of indus- 
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trial and scientific congresses, is to cement, closer and closer, 
the bands which bind us, of education, to science on the one 
hand, and to the arts of peace on the other. We should show 
that the schoolhouse is the proper avenue to improvement in all 
the industrial arts, and that through which the young aspirant 
must pass, if he would become a discoverer of the truths of 
science. And how much might be done to kindle, in the minds 
of pupils, a love for truth—a love so large, so rich, so pure, that 
when that pupil goes forth into the arena of life, he may go asa 
learner of truth, through all of that life which Providence as- 
signs him ; so that, fired with an unfailing love for truth, he may 
learn more of it than has been given to others before him to 
know ; so that he may give to the world some new truth, or 
clothe some old one in language and imagery so new and cap- 
tivating, that the world will not willingly let it die. We stand 
here, then, to-day, my friends, in what may be considered a great 
moral and social centre. We plant ourselves here, and install 
ourselves in the full possession of our responsibilities and priv- 
ileges as an Association, that we may proclaim to the world the 
catholic character of the auspices under which we live—catholic, 
not merely in regard to territory, or to civil and political rela- 
tions, but in regard to principles—in regard to systems—in 
regard to institutions—in regard to men. ‘This is an American 
association for the advancement of education ; for the advance- 
ment, permit me to say, of universal education ; education in all 
its stages, from the humblest rudiments to the highest attainments 
—from the humblest seminary, called by the name of the district 
school, to the tallest of our universities and colleges. We 
know here no privileged classes—we know here no prescribed 
systems or institutions. We would give to every principle 
which appears upon the great stage of education a full and 
impartial hearing. We would judge every system by its fruits, 
and as those fruits have approved themselves to the enlightened 
judgment of mankind, should we say it must stand or fall. It 
is a mistake to suppose that this Association contemplates merely 
what is called popular education, by that magnificent system of 
public instruction which is fostered by the State. The education 
which we desire to promote, is the education which lays its deep 
foundation in the family, which is carried forward in the common 
school and in the college. The only basis is a basis broad enough 
and large enough to comprehend every institution which has re- 
ceived the approbation of mankind. We meet to proclaim the 
progressive spirit of the age. Where are you sitting, my friends ? 
Where am I standing? Where, fifty years before this time, no 
friend of human rights, no friend of education, addressed the 
large assembly. We are met here, to-day, where, only fifty 
years ago, there was almost a pathiess wilderness ; where the 
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Indian canoe and the Indian wigwam, or the solitary hut of the 
trapper, were the only objects which betokened the presence of 
man. Where are we now? Upon the borders of a State which 
did not then contain forty thousand people, but which has now 
two millions of souls. We are now in this beautiful city—this 
city of cities—with its twice ten thousand souls. Then, he who 
stood in Cleveland felt himself upon the furthest—the utmost 
borders of western civilization. And now, where is the man 
who can put his finger upon the map, and indicate the extreme 
western line which has been reached, or shall be reached, in our 
progressive march? How wonderful the progress during these 
few brief years! We have come here with this institution, that 
we may proclaim that those who founded it, founded it with hearts 
beating high and warm with the spirit of progress. But!permit 
me to remind you, further, that we stand here, as on an appro- 
priate spot, to vindicate our interest also in the cause of conser- 
vatism. What is this beautiful town? What this mighty 
commonwealth, this great republic, or this confederation of 
republics? Is it the creation of the last few years? Is it a 
creation that started into being by its own fiat, or has it come 
down to us as a precious legacy from the past? Does it appear 
from history that the United States is a country without an 
origin, achild without parents? ‘There is no civilization of that 
kind—there are no blessings of that kind. There is no nation, 
kindred or people that can lift up their heads to high heaven, 
and proclaim their independence of the men and the nations that 
went before them. ‘They may rather say, with all humility and 
with all pride, that they are what the past of the world has 
made them. We boast the energies of the people among whom 
we live. We can trace them back to our sires, and to our father- 
lands. Our pledge, our security for the glorious future, which 
we trust is opening before us, is, that we sprung from distinguished 
ancestry, and that our limbs are strong with the moral political 
strength that has been breathed into us from generation to 
generation. We come not ignoring the past, and contemning 
the labors of those who have gone before us in the work of ed- 
ucation. When I look to Greece and Rome, and see what was 
taught in their schools—what the masterpieces that emanated 
from the hands of their poets and orators, their sculptors and 
architects, their historians and philosophers—I cannot think that 
those schools were without merit, or that it becomes us to think 
or speak of them with disrespect. Be it ours rather to combine 
the results bequeathed to us by our predecessors, with improve- 
ments which shall demonstrate that we are entitled to be named 
and remembered as their not unworthy sons and heirs. The 
time is at hand when the records of the future will be made 
up—when the annals of those years that may succeed our pres- 
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ent meeting will be registered. How will those annals appear 
as regards this Association? What shall be said, at the distance 
of ten, twenty, or thirty years of the promises and pretensions 
of this infant Association? Shall its history then be written 
over its tomb, or shall it be written upon a column, high and 
bright, standing with its head towards heaven, proclaiming that 
it still lives to serve and bless the world? Whether this proud 
destiny shall attend, it lies henceforth with you ; with those who 
have forwarded and come here to install this Association; with 
those who shall lead it on through its infant years; with the 
friends of education throughout the country ; with the professors 
and the presidents of our colleges ; with the men, good and true, 
who have devoted their lives, through twonty and thirty years, 
to the cause of education. These are the men whom we wisli 
to meet here. And if they come not to our help, we will lay, 
in the day of our failure—if that day shall arrive—we will then 
lay the reproach of that failure at their door. With regard to 
those that are here, much wili depend upon the dignity, the 
calmness, and the earnestness with which they deliberate. 
We can never confer too much, but we may resolve unwisely. 
We may act hastily ; we may not recognize that propensity of 
the American mind which violates that homely proverb, ‘* Be 
sure you are right, and then go ahead.” An infirmity of the 
American character is to go ahead first, and then find out you 
are wrong. It has been the infirmity of the associations for the 
promotion of education. They have been formed without num- 
bers ; without numbers they have lingered out a short and fitful 
life, and have then expired. llium fuit—(Troy was). They 
were begun with great promises—they were miserable in their 
performance. Is this to be the history of this Association? I 
trust in God, not. I should be sorry to have assisted in 
giving birth to such an institution. If we labor kindly, wisely, 
then, though that catastrophe should come, we may say that our 
skirts are free from the blood of this abortive experiment. Only 
a few more years will have passed away before these children 
will have become invested with the sovereignty of this country ; 
will become its citizens, its teachers, its parents, its lawyers, its 
physicians. Be true, then, to your trust, and live and labor 
so that you may be able to lift your eye towards the adversary 
—towards heaven—towards the world, with the consciousness 
that whatever has done injury to the race, you did it not. 
Want of space will prevent our publishing the proceedings in 
full. It will suffice to say that the debates were highly interest- 
ing and instructive. The next meeting will be held in Newark, 


N. J. 
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[For the Massachusetts Teacher. | 


Mr. Eprtor :—The notice taken of the “‘Method of proving 
multiplication” in the July No., seems to solicit a reply. 

1st. In reference to D. P. C.’s first question, I would answer 
(availing myself of a Yankee’s privilege), by asking ‘¢ wherein 
doesit’’ agree “in principle” with “ the o/d method of casting 
out the nines,” except it gives a similar result. 

2d. As a “mechanical process it is more simple,”’ inasmuch 
as the modus operandi is less complicated, and (what is better 
than theory, speculation or interrogation) it has been found 
that young pupils acquire it more readily. 

3d. “* Should a method of proof be taught toa child in any 
ease, before he understands the principle on which it depends ?” 
Yes. 

4th. I do not see the propriety of the fourth question when 
taken in connection with the third. I presume D. P. C. him- 
self will grant that a ‘* method of proof” is a “ mathematical 
operation.” However, in reply I would say: “As a general 
thing it is better to defer a mathematical operation till a child 
is fully able to understand the philosophy of it.”” But this gen- 
eral rule is not without exceptions. 

5th. The “ inaccuracies” mentioned by D. P. C. are not 
“ justifiable,’”’ however “large the majority of our teachers’ 
may be, who “allow themselves or their pupils to write such 
expressions.” 

The explanation is — the sign + between the units, tens, 
&e., was accidentally omitted in the manuscript sent to the 
Editor, whereas the copy in our possession contains it. 

6th. Indifference to the proper manner of expressing mathe- 
matical operations does undoubtedly “ tend to the formation of 
careless habits, &c.,” while attention to it cultivates a habit of 
order, and, besides exhibiting a knowledge of principles, presents 
an intelligible view of the whole work. 

If a “large majority of our teachers” neglect this, their 
practice is certainly reprehensible. 

Tth. In the last question D. P. C. has exhibited an acute- 
ness of moral perception worthy a transcendentalist of the 
most attenuated character. Most persons would be justly par- 
donable for their obtuseness, if they could not exactly see the 
connection between a mathematical mistake, and that peculiar 
moral quality —* regard for truth.” 

If the erroneous operations performed by most of the stu- 
dents in our schools produce a corresponding moral obliquity, 
what an alarming state must they be in ! 

Of the peculiar didactic style of D. P. C.’s closing remark, 
I would say—nothing. SEEKONK SEMINARY. 
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[Selected.] 
PARENTAL EDUCATION. 


Ir is much easier to find faults than to correct them ; but one 
thing is certain, if faults are not seen, or pointed out, they will 
not be corrected. However unpleasant it may be to sce our 
faults, he nevertheless should be considered our best friend who 
kindly places them before our eyes. It is well if we have 
friends who can point out faults to which we may be blind. 
Perhaps no relation in life affords more striking instances of 
blindness to one’s own faults than that of the parent. Thousands 
of parents have good theories on family government, and can 
readily see where their neighbors fail; yet, though grossly at 
fault themselves, they never mistrust but that they are perfect 
paragons in the art. ‘These mistaken views are easily accounted 
for upon well-known principles. ‘There is an old homely pro- 
verb, “* Every owl thinks its own young ones prettiest,” quite 
to the point. 

This feeling arises from a necessary principle of our nature, 
and is not to be condemned ; for, when it is under the control 
of a sound and well-directed judgment, it tends to the most 
perfect parental discipline. Under its influence the parent 
will make almost any sacrifice which he imagines will be best 
for his offspring. If it is guided by true wisdom, the parent 
will sometimes be willing to deny a present gratification to a 
child for the sake of a future and more solid good. Very many 
look no further than the present. If they bestow a special favor 
upon a child, it is to secure a present object ; the tendency and 
results of such favors are not considered. If they inflict chastise- 
ment, it is in a fit of anger, or while they are smarting under 
the aggravation of the offence; so that a child, feeling the 
punishment to be retaliatory, will muster all the energies of a 
bravo to defeat the end of punishment. Here is a prominent 
difficulty. A fault like this is most prolific of evil results. 
Those parents guilty of it are not unlike the ignorant and in- 
dolent gardener, who may think that the native goodness of the 
useful plant is so great as to outgrow the noisome weed. 
‘Through fear of hurting the plant, or lack of physical energy, 
he allows the weeds to grow to the injury or ruin of the plant. 
Or it may be that in a fit of astonishment at the rapid growth 
of the useless weeds, he dashes among them with a ruthless 
hand, makes devastation among both weeds and plants, and 
leaves great numbers unextirpated, and embedded, or slightly 
concealed, under his work of destruction, which will again spring 
up to his mortification. 

The true end of parental discipline cannot be gained without 
impartial observation and unhesitating decision in checking the 
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first manifestation of wilful disobedience. This disposition will 
exhibit itself in every child which has common sense and spirit 
enough to do any hurt or good in the world. No doubt it will 
appear earlier in some children than in others, but when it does 
appear it must be checked ; and it must be checked and subdued 
as often as it appears. ‘Too many parents seem not to know 
or feel the importance of strict attention to this particular. 
Often when they see wilful and determined resistance to their 
wishes, their misguided affection influences them to pass it over 
with the common excuse that the child is too young to be pun- 
ished. As this is the most critical period of the child’s life, 
the parent needs much wisdom and discretion to know when and 
how to exercise authority. The seeds of disobedience are sown 
broadcast in human nature ; and they will germinate and grow ; 
but just as soon as they can be readily discovered, as soon as the 
will of the child becomes opposed to the parent, then true affec- 
tion and regard for the child require a course of thorough and 
unrelaxed discipline. If this is neglected too long, the child 
will get beyond control —his will gains strength, becomes 
unyielding, and though apparently subdued, yet, by its own 


native elasticity, it resumes its former position, when restraint is 
removed. 





DISCRIMINATION. 


In developing the character of our children, let us ever keep 
in view their distinct departments—sentient, social, intellectual, 
accountable ; and give nutriment and exercise to each. Let 
us make them industrious as a means of happiness and a safe- 
guard from temptation. ‘The value of time should be taught 
them, even of its smallest particles. As Dr. Franklin said, 
“time is money,” and “ when we change a guinea, the shillings 
escape as things of small account; so when we break a day by 
idleness in the morning, the rest of the hours lose their impor- 
tance in our eyes.” But from the highest of all motives,—that 
for our days, hours and moments, we must give an account to 
God,—should we warn our children to improve their time and 
dread to waste it. B,, Bs J. 


N. C., Sept., 1851. 





THE DUTIES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Quintilian says that he has included all the duties of scholars 
in the following piece of advice : ‘* Love those who teach you, 
as you love the sciences you learn from them; and look on 
those as fathers, from whom you derive the life of the body, and 
that instruction which is in a manner the life of the soul.” 
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[Selected.] 
THE SPIRIT OF SYMPATHY. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Timez to me this truth has taught, 
(’T is a truth that ’s worth revealing, ) 
More offend from want of thought 
Than from want of feeling. 
‘If advice we would convey, 
There ’s a time we should convey it ; 
If we ’ve but a word to say, 
There ’s a time in which to say it. 









Oft unknowingly the tongue 
Touches on a cord so aching, 
That a word or accent wrong 

Pains the heart almost to breaking. 
Many a tear of wounded pride, 

Many a fault of human blindness, 
Has been soothed or turned aside 
By a quiet voice of kindness. 












Many a beauteous flower decays, 
Though we tend it e’er so much— 
Something secret on it preys, 
Which no human aid ean touch ; 
So in many a loving breast 
Lies some canker grief concealed, 
That if touched is more oppressed— 
Left unto itself, is healed. 
Time to me this truth has taught, 
(’T is a truth that ’s worth revealing) 
More offend from want thought 
Than from want of feeling. 





TO THE MOTHER. 


Mothers, whatever you wish your children to learn, strive to 
exhibit in your own lives and conversation. Do not send them 
into an unexplored country without a guide. Put yourselves at 
their head. Lead the way, like Moses, through the wilderness. 
The most certain mode for you to fix habits, is the silent minis- 
try of example. ‘Thus impressed on the young mind, amid the 
genial atmosphere of a happy fireside, they become incorporated 
with established trains of thought, and with the elements of being. 
They have their hold upon the soul, till, through the grave and 
gate of death, it goes forth the life to come. B. D. J. 
N.C., Sept., 1851. 
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Fifth Annual Report upon the Common Schools of New Hamp- 
shire; the same being the First Annual Report of the Board 
of Education. June Session, 1851. 


THE Board of Education of the State of New Hampshire, is 
constituted in such a manner as to give it a high degree of ef- 
ficiency and usefulness. 

The Governor and Council are authorized to appoint annually, 
a commissioner of common schools for each county. These 
commissioners in their associated capacity constitute the Board, 
and elect their own Chairman and Secretary. 

Each commissioner is required by law to “spend not less 
than one day in each town of his county each year, for the 
purpose of promoting, by addresses, inquiries and other means, 
the cause of Common School Education, and to report his doings 
to the Secretary of the Board of Education. ” 

The Document before us consists of these reports of the 
County Commissioners, together with a general report by the 
Secretary, and a body of ‘Tables and Abstracts from reports of 
superintending committees. 

Ve have read this pamphlet with much satisfaction, and we 
trust not without profit. It proves beyond a doubt that the 
great cause of popular education is making progress in the 
Granite State. She did not put her hand to this work so soon 
as some of her sister States, but she is now reaping the fruit of 
their experience. In the constitution of her Board of Educa- 
tion, she has improved upon Massachusetts. The only im- 
provement which it occurs to me to suggest is, to require the 
commissioners to devote their whole time to the work, with a 
suitable compensation. 

The Secretary of the Board for the year ending July 15, 
1851, was Professor John 8. Woodman, of Dartmouth College, 
a gentleman admirably qualified for such an office, as his report 
shows. It is a plain, straightforward, practical paper. It sets 
forth the defects and means of improving the schools, with 
clearness and ability. 

He thinks it would be an improvement to have one person 
instead of several in each town to superintend the common 
schools. He favors the employment of female teachers for 
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winter schools, where the school is small, or chiefly composed 
of small scholars, and wisely urges an increase of their compen- 
sation. He shows the need of earnest teachers, of better school 
houses, and of a higher style of instruction and discipline. These 
suggestions with respect to the formation of associations in the 
towns and counties, for the purpose of creating an interest in 
the cause, are excellent and deserve especial attention. Under 
his superintendence, such associations were organized very 
generally in the towns of Strafford County, and their operations 
produced very satisfactory results. 

We give the outline of the plan in his own words :— 

** A Common School Association has been formed, designed 
to aid the commissioner, and help the cause of education. Its 
chief officers are a Town Commissioner in each town. For the 
past winter it was resolved that one part of their duties should 
be, to have a meeting in each district, at some time during the 
session of the winter school; and the subject, ‘ What makes a 
good school?’ presented and discussed. The prompt manner 
in which this resolution has been carried out, is one of the best 
evidences of growing interest. ‘This Society also publishes an 
annual Catalogue, designed to answer the purpose, as far as it 
may, of an interesting paper or periodical, on the subject of 
Common Schools, to be circulated as widely as possible. The 
Catalogue for 1850 was large, and is already doubled for 1851.” 

The Reports of the Commissioners contain many valuable 
suggestions, and afford ample proof of the fidelity, zeal, and ef- 
ficiency of their authors. 

The whole amount raised in the State for the District Schools 
during the year, is $179,065.46, being an increase above the 
previous year of $4,547.80. 

In the graduated table, exhibiting the comparative amount 
of money appropriated by the various towns in the State for the 
education of each scholar, the town of Dublin, in Cheshire 
County, stands at the head. 

The remarks of the County Commissioner in relation to this 
town, which we subjoin, ought to be read by every citizen of the 
State. 

Dublin—valuation, $170,000. For schools, $320.85; divid- 
ed, $300 equally, and the balance according to the number 
of scholars. School fund, $11,319.77. Income, $679.15, 
which added to $320.85, makes $1,000 appropriated for 
schools. Within the last seven years, one schoolhouse has 
been built of wood, with single seats, and completely finished, 
with a good cellar. Four in all with single seats ; all in good 
repair, with one solitary exception. 

Some seven or eight clocks, rooms kept neat and clean. With 
scarcely an exception, there is no vestige of Goth, Vandal, or 
fIun, in any of the premises. The school philosophers of Dublin 
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do not believe that the school is an automaton, self-moving, and 
accomplishing its destiny independently of the sympathy, the 
over-shadowing influence, and irresistible will of the people. In 
accordance with this fundamental principle, has been the action 
of the leading minds in Dublin, for some thirty years ; convine- 
ing and converting the masses to their faith, and thus bringing 
the moral power of the whole community to bear upon the pro- 
bity of their schools. Their leading motto is, ‘ As is the district, 
so is the school.”” ‘The constitution of the schools of Dublin, 
like the constitution of England, is generally an unwritten one, 
and is drawn from family precept, and from public acts and re- 
solves, and teaching of the people in convention, from time to 
time, in every district in town; in connection with the principles 
which should govern the action of parents, teachers and children, 
as taught by the Town Common School Association, and reiter- 
ated until they become as familiar as household words to all 
concerned. 

In the schools which were visited, there was a dignity of 
deportment, a nice sense of propriety, and a cheerful compliance 
with the requisitions of the teacher, which could result only 
from training in the family, and public assembly—a constitution 
written upon the heart and conscience of the children—still a 
constitution, and as binding upon the teachers, as upon the 

upils. 

: We set down Dublin for a model town, as far as education is 
concerned. But let us not forget to “ render honor to whom 
honor is due.” This result has been brought about by the 
persevering efforts of benevolent and public-spirited individuals ; 
and the person to whom the honor is chiefly due, we believe to 
be the Rev. Dr. Leonard, who has been an efficient and judicious 
laborer in the cause of Common Schools for many years. 

J. D. P. 





THE MISSION OF A GENTLE WORD. 


Who ean estimate the influence of a word spoken in kind- 
ness? More potent than an oration—more powerful than a 
volume in its deep and lasting power upon the heart,—may be 
a kind word spoken in season. Like a ray of sunlight on a 
gloomy sky—like a dewdrop on a flower parched by the sun’s 
hot beams—like the flirting shadow of a rainbow on a desert’s 
bosom—it comes to the heart in its loneliness and its grief. 
Such an accent is never lost—it lives forever—dwelling in the 
memory, a sweet note of music mid the discord of life, 
“ Like the remembered tones of a mute lyre.” 

Its mission is not alone for a day or a year—not alone for 
earth or for time—but it may affect the destiny hereafter in that 
world where the brightest gems are gentle words.—WSeleeted. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN CONNECTICUT FOR 
1851. 


A Teachers’ Institute is hereby appointed— 
For Litchfield County, at New Preston, Tuesday, Oct. 7th. 
“<6 


Tolland “ «Stafford, é o « 
“ New London “ ‘ Colchester, Tuesday, Oct. 14th. 
“ New Haven “ “ Naugatuck “ “ 


“Fairfield “ — Norwalk, Tuesday, Oct. 21st. 
“© Middlesex “ ‘ Saybrook, “ “ “ 
“ Hartford “  ‘ Glastenbury, Tuesday, Oct. 28th. 
“ Windham “ Ashford, “ oe «& 

The exercises of each Institute will commence at 9 o’clock, 
A. M., of the day for which it is appointed, and close on the 
Friday evening following. 

An address will be delivered on the Monday evening preceding 
the opening of each Institute, on the ‘ Condition and Improve- 
ment of the Common Schools of Connecticut,” at which school 
officers and friends of education generally in the county, are 
invited to be present. 

Board will be provided gratuitously for all who attend on 
Monday evening or enroll themselves as members of an Institute 
on Tuesday. 

It is particularly desired that teachers will be present on the 
evening preceding the opening of the Institute. 

Teachers are requested to bring with them a memorandum of 
such topics as to the classification, government and instruction 
of schools, as they would like to have discussed during the 
exercises of the Institute. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Hartrorp, Aug. 26th, 1851. 





Lord Kames anticipated his age more than half a century. 
In his Hints on Education, with profound truth to us, but mere 
sentimental writing to the generation he addressed, he says, “ It 
appears unaccountable that our teachers generally have directed 
their instructions to the head, with very little attention to the 
heart. From Aristotle down to Locke, books without number 
have been composed for cultivating and improving the under- 
standing ; few in proportion for cultivating and improving the 
affections. Yet, surely, as man is intended to be more an active 
than a contemplative being, the educating of a young man to 
behave properly in society, is of still greater importance than the 
making him even a Solomon for knowledge.” 














